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LATE  NEWS 


Hong  Kong  tung  oil  shipments  to  the  United  States  during  November  1949 
amounted  to  253  short  tons. 


Taiwan j s  (Formosa)  Executive  Yuan  has  authorized  reductions  of  50  percent 
or  more  in  import  duties  on  vegetable  oils  and  peanuts. 


FOREIGN  CROPS  AND  MARKETS  - 

Published  weekly  to  inform  producers,  processors,  distributors  and  con- 
sumers of  farm  products  of  current  developments  abroad  in  the  crop  and 
livestock  industries,  foreign  trends  in  prices  and  consumption  of  farm 
products,  and  world  agricultural  trade.     Circulation  of  this  periodical 
is  free  to  those  needing  the  information  it  contains  in  farming,  busi- 
ness and  prof essional  operations.    Issued  by  the  Office  of  Foreign 
Agricultural  Relations  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington  25,  D.C. 
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WORLD  RICE  PRODUCTION  BELOW  LAST  YEAR 

The  world  rice  harvest  of  19^9-50  (August-July)  is  estimated  at  3 
percent  less  than  the  preceding  year,  and  slightly  above  the  prewar 
average,  according  to  the  Office  of  Koriegn  Agricultural  Relations.  Pro- 
duction is  forecast  at  (,k00  million  "bushels  compared  with  7,600  million 
"bushels  a  year  earlier,  and  with  7,300  million  bushels  during  the  prewar 
average  (1935-36/39-^0)  period. 

The  decline  is  centered  in  Asia,  where  China's  crop  has  dropped 
sharply.    The  world,  acreage  is  about  3  million  acres  or  l.k  percent  less 
than  ;.n  the  preceding  year,  principally  as  the  result  of  acreage  reductions 
caused  by  civil  disturbances  in  the  surplus  area  of  Asia.    European  and 
African  harvests  are  expected  to  approximate  those  of  a  year  earlier,  while 
record  crops  may  be  produced  in  North  and  South  America. 

Asia's  production  is  forecast  at  6,850  million  bushels,  or  about 
93  percent  of  the  world's  total.    It  is  3  percent  less  than  7,050  million 
bushels  in  the  preceding  year,  and  2  percent  less  than  the  prewar  average 
of  7,000  million  bushels.     Output  decreased  sharply  in  China  and  Burma, 
and  a  smaller  crop  is  reported  in  Korea.    Production,  however,  is 
indicated  to  be  larger  in  Japan,  the  Philippines,  and  Taiwan,  and  in 
India  and  Pakistan  it  may  equal  or  exceed  last  year. 

China's  harvest  is  estimated  at  2, l80  bushels,  or  8  percent  below 
last  year  and  11  percent  below  the  prewar  average.    The  acreage  harvested 
approximated  that  of  last  year,  but  summer  floods  caused  a  pronounced  drop 
in  the  per  acre  yields. 

Official  estimates  are  not  available  for  Indian  rice  acreage  and 
production  in  19^9-50.    Acreage  is  reported  to  have  increased  and  weather 
conditions  generally  have  been  reported  favorable.    Given  a  record  acreage 
of  ol,500,000  acres,  slightly  larger  than  last  year,  and  yields  equal  to 
the  prewar  average,  a  crop  of  1,585  million  bushels  would  be  produced.  If 
above -average  yields  are  harvested,  the  19^9-50  crop  may  exceed  this 
e  st  imate . 

In  the  case  of  Pakistan  official  statistics  for  rice  production  have 
not  been  available  since  19k'f-kQ.    Taking  into  consideration  the  available 
data  on  the  acreage  of  the  19!+9-50  autumn  and  winter  crops,  and  weather 
conditions  thus  far,  the  total  area  planted  may  be  only  slightly  smaller 
than  in  the  year  before  and  production  may  approximate  or  exceed  the 
unofficial  estimate  of  585  million  bushels  for  19^8-^-9. 

A  near-record  harvest  in  Japan  of  599  million  bushels  was  2  percent 
larger  than  last  season's  good  crop, .and  slightly  above  the  prewar  average. 
A3  the  result  of  dry  weather  in  Korea  at  the  time  of  planting,  however, 
acreage  and  production  in  that  country  were  les3  than  in  the  preceding 
year.    A  record  crop  is  expected  in  the  Philippines. 
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The  total  production  of  Asia's  surplus  area,  Burma.  Siam,  and  French 
Indochina,   is  estimated  at  9  percent  less  than  in  the  preceding  year  and 
18  percent  below  prewar  production.    The  harvest  is  estimated  at  725 
million  bushels  compared  with  800  million  in  a  year  earlier  and  with  880 
million  bushels  before  the  war. 

Burma's  acreage  declined  23  percent,  or  2,250,000  acres,  below  the 
9,921,000  acres  harvested  the  year  before,  according  to  a  preliminary  fore- 
cast.   The  harvest  therefore  is  expected  to  yield  only  20k  million  bushels 
compared  with  265  million  bushels  in  1948 -1+9  and  approximately  350  million 
bushels  in  the  prewar  (1935-36739-^0)  average  period.    Farmers  reduced 
acreages  as  the  result  of  the  civil  unrest  in  Burma. 

The  production  of  Siam  is  expected  to  approximate  the  near-record  of 
the  preceding  year.    Late  rains  retarded  planting  of  the  crop,  but  late- 
season  rainfall  was  sufficient  to  produce  relatively  high  yields  per  acre. 
Information  from  French  Indochina,  where  a  rice  blockade  continues  to 
prevent  the  shipment  of  surpluses,  would  indicate  growers  probably  reduced 
acreages  this  year.    Weather  conditions  there  during  the  first  part  of 
the  growing  season  were  reported  favorable. 

Europe's  production  is  estimated  at  55  million  bushels,  about  the 
same  as  in  the  preceding  year,  and  k  percent  larger  than  before  the  war. 
The  acreage  was  15  percent  above  the  prewar  average,  but  the  per-acre 
yields  are  lower  than  the  prewar  average,  principally  because  less 
fertilizer  was  used  compared  with  prewar  application. 

The  acreage  of  Italy  was  reduced  6  percent,  but  the  yields  were 
higher  than  in  the  preceding  year  and  a  crop  approaching  that  of  the  year 
before  was  produced.    Farmers  reduced  the  area  planted  when  large  surpluses 
accumulated  from  the  19^8  crop.    The  planted  acreage  of  Spain  increased 
h  percent,  but  October  floods  reduced  the  area  for  harvest.  Although 
production  was  less  than  expected,  it  exceeded  that  of  the  year  before. 
As  a  result  of  a  decline  in  the  use  of  fertilizers,  the  return  per  acre 
remained  substantially  less  than  in  the  early  1930' s,  when  Spain's  yields 
were  the  highest  in  the  world. 

The  record  harvest  of  North  America  is  estimated  at  113  million 
bushels  compared  with  110  million  bushels  in  the  preceding  year  and  62 
million  bushels  before  the  war.     This  increase  is  due  primarily  to  a  gain 
in  the  United  States,  where  the  acreage  and  production  increased  2  per- 
cent and  5  percent,  respectively.    Mexico  increased  its  planted  area  10 
percent,  but  low  yields  per  acre  resulted  in  a  smaller  crop  than  the  year 
before . 

Production  in  Central  America  totaled  8.8  million  bushels  compared 
with  9  million  in  the  preceding  year  and  only  k.8  million  bushels  before 
the  war*.     Record  acreages  planted  in  Panama  and  Costa  Rica  resulted  in  a 
marked  increase  in  the  production  of  those  countries.    Smaller  crops  were 
harvested  in  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Nicaragua,  and  British  Honduras. 
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Gains  are  indicated  in  the  rice  acreage  of  South  American  countries. 
Increases  are  expected  in  Brazil,  Argentina,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Venezuela, 
and  Chile.    If  climatic  conditions  are  average  in  producing  countries 
through  the  remainder  of  the  growing  and  harvesting  seasons,  a  record 
crop,  substantially  above  that  of  the  preceding  year,  may  be  harvested. 


This  is  one  of  a  series  of  regularly  scheduled  reports  on  world  agricultural 
production  prepared  by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations 
Committee  on  Foreign  Crop  and  Livestock  Statistics.    For  this  report, 
the  Committee  was  composed  of  Joseph  A.  Becker,  Chairman,  C.  M.  Purves, 
Paul  E.  Quintus,  L.  Thelma  Willahan,  T.  0.  Engebretson,  and  C.  S.  Stephanides. 


LENTIL  PRODUCTION  SLIGHTLY  BELOW  NORMAL  FOR  CURRENT  POPULATION 

Lentil  production  in  18  of  the  more  important  producing  countries 
is  estimated  at  5*3  million  bags  of  100  pounds  each  in  the  19^9-50  season. 
This  is  6  percent  less  than  the  5-6  million  bags  produced  in  19^8 -U9,  but 
7  to  8  percent  more  than  was  produced  in  these  countries  in  the  war  years 
or  in  the  prewar  years  1935-39. 

Oh  the  basis  of  these  estimates  the  19^9-50  production  appears  to  be 
only  slightly  below  the  quantity  needed  to  provide  present  world  popula- 
tion with  per-capita  supplies  equivalent  to  prewar.    Last  year's  crop  was 
lk  percent  above  prewar  indicating  that  there  may  have  been,  or  could 
have  been  with  only  normal  19^8-1+9  consumption,  a  sizable  carry-over  at 
the  time  of  the  19^9  harvest.     If  this  were  so,  the  carry-over  stocks, 
together  with  production  this  year,  probably  would  provide  a  normal  per- 
capita  supply  for  19^9-50. 

Available  data  on  lentil  production,  covering  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  world's  total  crop,   indicate  that  acreage  has  increased  steadily 
since  prewar.     It  has  risen  in  the  18  reporting  countries  from  an  681,000- 
acre  average  in  1935-39  of  681,000  acres  to  872,000  acres  in  19^9.  Pro- 
duction also  increased  in  19^3,  but  because  of  low  yields  in  the  Mediterranean, 
dropped  in  19^9 • 

About  80  percent  of  the  reported  lentil  production,  represented  by 
k.h  million  bags  and  7^-0,000  acres  in  19^9,  was  concentrated  in  and  around 
the  Mediterranean  Basin.    The  other  20  percent,  represented  by  900,000 
bags  and  132,000  acres  in  19^8-^9  was  produced  in  Latin  America.  Chile, 
Argentina,  and  Mexico  were  the  only  American  countries  reporting.  The 
80  percent  of  total  production  reported  from  Mediterranean  countries  was 
distributed  around  the  Basin  roughly  as  follows:  one -third  on  the  southern 
or  African  side,  one -third  on  the  eastern  or  Asiatic  side,  and  one- 
third  on  the  northern  or  European  side.    Each  of  these  areas  produced  about 
1.5  million  bags  in  I9I+9 . 
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In  European  and  .Asiatic  areas  the  crop  was  13  to  12  percent  "below 
19-U-8  and  10  and  k  percent  above  prewar,  respectively,  In  the  African  area 
it  was  9  percent  above  19'+8  and  15  percent  above  prewar. 

Lentil  acreage  was  generally  high  in  the  Basin.  It  was  26  percent 
above  last  year  and  kQ  percent  above  prewar  in  Africa.  It  was  slightly 
above  last  year  and  25  percent  above  prewar  in  Asia,  and  slightly  below 
last  year,  but  1+7  percent  above  prewar  in  Europe . 

Yields  were  down  to  1+1+9  pounds  per  acre  in  Europe  in  19^9  as  compared 
to  klk  pounds  in  19 1+8  and  to  the  599 -pound  average  in  1935-39-  They 
dropped  to  oik  pounds  in  Asia  from  713  pounds  in  I9I+8  and  737  pounds 
average  prewar  and  were  down  to  81+2  pounds  in  Africa  in  19^+9  from  978  last 
year  and  1,085  average  in  1935-39* 

Assuming  average  prewar  growing  conditions  in  another  year  and  that 
lentil  acreage  remains  at  19^9  levels,  production  in  the  18  countries 
might  be  expected  to  reach  6  million  bags  in  another  year.    This  would  be 
15  percent  above  tho  5.2  million  bags  estimated  for  191+9-50.    All  of  this 
increase  under  normal  producing  conditions  would  occur  in  the  Mediterranean 
Basin.    Prewar  average  yields  on  the  191+8-1+9  acreage  in  La  tin -America 
would  result  in  a  decline  of  production  there. 


COMMODITY  DEVELOPMENTS 


TOBACCO 

PERU'S  19^9  TOBACCO 
IMPORTS  LOW 

Peru's  imports  of  leaf  tobacco  and  tobacco  products  during  the  first 
6  months  of  19^9  were  far  below  the  level  of  the  previous  year,  according 
to  the  American  Embassy  in  Lima. 

The  country's  imports  of  leaf  tobacco  during  the  6  months  ending 
June  30,  19^Q?  totaled  only  2,600  pounds,  compared  with  calendar  year 
imports  of  789,000  pounds  in  19>+8  and  632,000  pounds  in  I9V7.  Abnormally 
high  stocks  of  foreign  loaf,  resulting  from  large  19^8  imports,  are 
reported  to  be  the  principal  reason  for  the  decline  in  imports  in  the 
first  half  of  I9I+9.    Stocks  of  imported  leaf  on  hand,  consisting  largely 
of  flue -cured  and  Eur ley  leaf  from  the  United  States,  totaled  520,300 
pounds  on  December  1,  19*1-8.    This  compares  with  357,000  pounds  on  the 
same  date  in  19*+?.    There  has  been  no  indication  that  Peru  plans  to 
reduce  its  imports  permanently  below  the  level  of  the  past  few  years. 

Cigarette  imports  during  January -June  I9I+9  totaled  90,235  pounds, 
compared  with  calendar  year  imports  of  14-68,100  pounds  in  I9U8  and 
5*1-9,180  pounds  in  19^+7 .     Imports  of  cigars  and  pipe  tobacco  during  the 
first  6  months  cf  I9I+9  totaled  625  pounds  and  80  pounds,  respectively. 
This  compares  with  imports  of  2,21+0  pounds  of  cigars  and  8,880  pounds 
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of  pipe  tobacco  during  the  calendar  year  1948.    The  decline  in  imports  of 
manufactured  tobacco  products  is  attributed  to  restrictions  resulting  from 
the  shortage  in  dollar  exchange,  above  average  stocks  on  hand  at  the  end 
of  192+3,  and  decreased  consumption  apparently  resulting  from  higher  retail 
prices  charged  consumers  for  imported  tobacco  products. 

If  quality  is  disregarded,  Peru  could  probably  produce  sufficient 
leaf  to  meet  its  consumption  requirements.     It  is  to  the  country's  ad- 
vantage, however,  to  continue  the  importation  of  relatively  large 
quantities  of  leaf  and  manufactured  products,  because  imported  tobacco 
products  and  products  made  from  imported  leaf  can  be  sold  by  the  country's 
monopoly  for  a  much  larger  profit  than  products  made  from  domestically 
grown  leaf.    This  is  particularly  true  for  cigarette  tobaccos  from  the 
United  States  and  cigar  tobaccos  from  Cuba.     Imports  from  these  two 
countries  account  for  practically  all  of  Peru's  imports  of  leaf  and 
manufactured  tobacco  products. 

Peru's  production  of  leaf  has  averaged  around  3,500,000  pounds 
annually  during  the  past  few  years.    Domestic  leaf  is  of  dark    air -cured, 
and  cigar  types  some  of  which  is  crossed  with  Cuban  and  Sumatran  types. 
The  principal  tobacco  producing  reg'.ons  are  Tumbes  (where  about  two- 
thirds  of  Peru's  leaf  has  been  grown  during  the  past  decade),  Taraporto 
and  Jaen. 

BELGIUM'S  19^9  TOBACCO  EARVEST  ABOVE 
19*4-8;  IMPORTS  SLIGHTLY  LOWER 

Belgium's  1949  production  of  leaf  tobacco  is  estimated  at  12  percent 
above  the  1948  harvest,  buo  still  69  percent  below  the  1945-47  average, 
the  American  Embassy  in  Brussels  reports.    Imports  of  leaf  during  the 
first  8  months  of  1949  wore  4  percent  below  the  level  of  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  1948. 

The  country's  1949  harvest  of  leaf  tobacco  is  estimated  at  6,969,000 
pounds  from  3,353  acres-  compared  with  6,248,000  pounds  from  4,020  acres 
in  1948  and  the  5 -year,  1943-47,  annual  average  of  22,266,000  pounds  from 
J.1,504  acres.    The  1949  yield  per  acre  of  2,078  pounds  was  34  percent 
above  the  1948  yield  of  1,554  pounds  and  7  percent  above  the  1943-47 
yield  of  1,936  pounds. 

Imports  during  the  3  months  ending  August  31,  1949,  totaled 
26,766,000  pounds  as  compared  with  27,384,000  pounds  in  the  corresponding 
period  of  1943.    The  United  States  supplied  16,519,000  pounds,  or  62  per- 
cent of  Belgium's  imports  of  leaf  during  thefirst  8  months  of  1949, 
which  was  somewhat  below  that  of  the  corresponding  months  in  1943  when 
imports  from  the  United  States  totaled  19,169,000  pounds  and  represented 
69  percent  of  the  total.    Other  important  sources  o£  leaf  during  the 
first  8  months  of  1949  include  Brazil,  the  Dominican  Republic  and  Turkey. 
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FAT3  AND  OILS 

BELGIAN  CONGO'S  PALM  PRODUCTION, 
EXPORTS  MAINTAIN  HIGH  LEVEL 

Belgian  Congo's  19^9  production  and  exports  of  palm  products  appear 
to  have  maintained  the  record  level  established  in  19^3,  according  to  the 
American  Consulate  General,  Leopoldvilie . 

Although  current  production  figures  are  not  available,  incomplete 
information  received  from  plantations  indicates  normal  crop  progress  this 
year  with  production  south  of  the  Equator  perhaps  somewhat  below  average 
owing  to  an  abnormally  long  dry  season  last  year.    Expansion  activities 
of  the  Euileries  du  Congo  Beige,' one  of  the  principal  producing  companies, 
now  emphasize  measures  to  assure  a  larger  continuous  yield  from  the  native 
palms  within  its  concessions,  with  less  relative  importance  given  to 
clearing  ground  for  new  plantations.    In  any  case,  the  rate  of  expansion 
of' palm  oil  plantations  does  not  appear  to  be  as  rapid  as  it  was  in  the 
immediate  postwar  period.    Palm  oil  production  amounted  to  171,903  short 
tons  in  19^3,  approximately  16  percent  above  that  of  the. previous  year. 

Domestic  consumption  of  palm  oil  probably  now  exceeds  the  previous 
annual  rate  of  kh  ,000  tons  as  a  result  of  the  increase  in  the  quantity 
used  for  soap  making.    Annual  consumption  for  nutritional  purposes  is 
estimated  at  28,000  tons. 

During  the  first  9  months  of  19^9  exports  of  palm  oil  amounted  to 
91,960  tons,  palm  kernels  64,000,  and  palm  kernel  oil  12,300  compared 
with  the  total  L9*ffi  shipments  of  121,680,  91,000  and  19,400  tons.,  re- 
spectively.   Shipments  of  palm  oil  to  Belgium  and  the  United  States,  the 
largest  purchasers,  are  averaging  smaller  than  in  1948.  .  On  the  other 
hand,  Germany  has  emerged  as  the  third  most  important  importer. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  .single  factor  bearing  on  the  prospects 
for  palm  oil  has  been  the  declining  price  in  New  York  on  contracts  con- 
cluded by  Congopalm,  producers1  export  agent,  with  its  New  York  customer. 

Domestically,  the  effects  of  the  return  to  an  international  buyer's 
market  resulted  in  the  repeal  of  price  controls  in  August.  Domestic 
prices  are  now  in  practice  dependent  on  export  prices.    The  stabilization 
fund  administered  by  Congopalm  since  mid-1946  was  liquidated  as  of 
August  15.    The  palm  kernel  export  commission  appointed  by  the  Governor 
General,  which  has  controlled  all  prices  under  war-time  legislation,  was 
scheduled  to  terminate  on  December  1. 

All  other  restrictions  regarding  pricing  and  export  allocations 
having  been  repealed,  from  January  1,  1950,  the  export  of  palm  oil,  de- 
rived products,  and  products  containing  palm  oil  will  be  unrestricted, 
provided  that  shipments  pass  an  analysis  conducted  by  a  laboratory 
licensed  by  the  Government.    Reports  are  to  indicate  the  percentage  of 
free  fatty  acid,  water,  and  impurities  contained  in  the  shipments  offered 
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for  export,  as  veil  as  the  percentage  of  palm  oil  contained  in  the  derived 
product.    This  legislative  restriction,  issued  on  October  3,  la  intended 
solely  to  protect  the  quality  reputation  of  Congo  production  in  foreign 
markets  and  assure  a  standardized  product.    Similar  legislation  for  palm 
kernels  went  into  effect  on  December  1. 


BELGIAN  CONGO:  Exports  of  palm  oil,  palm  kernels,  and 
palm  kernel  oil,  January -September  l°!+9  with  comparisons 


(Short  tons) 


Palm  oil 


Palm  kernels 


Country  of 
destination 

: 1935-39 

:  1948 

:  Jan.- 

:  Sept. 

\l9k9  1/ 

"1935-39, 

•  1948 

:  Jan . -  • 
:  Sept. 
:1949  1/: 

:1935-39 

:  1948 

:  Jan.- 
:  Sept. 

:  19.49  1/ 

268' 

1,731+: 

Cuba  : 

2, 185- 
21,705- 

21,802' 

United  States .  .  ; 
Belgium  

3^,582' 
75,288- 

17,445 
47, 0&2; 

69  495- 

-'-7  ,  tj  J  1 

99: 
8 , 425  - 

46; 
8,712: 

91*125- 

4y639: 
32  258- 

3. 593- 

'  214 

1  y,  —  w 

253' 
915  < 

*•* 

Germany   - 

Italy  : 

4,678: 
•  ?,G?0- 
1,352: 

16,698: 
5,706- 

:  998: 

779- 

■  26,383' 

:.  735: 

5 . 971 

•  952 

Switzerland. 

:  249 

United  Kingdom." 

1,356 

:  91* 

1,785' 

:.  775: 

•  2,038: 

Anglo-Egyptian 

; 

( 

\2/  (789 

Canary  Islands. 
Northern 

480 

:  1,116: 

;( 

2/(143  ! 

'  ( 

\  : 

:  622 

1  409 

Southern 

Union  of  South 

(  • 

533 

•  1,595 

!  56^ 

Africa  

:  7,056 

P9.0- 

:  7,751* 
3 

:  878' 
:  25? 

4,972 
72- 

'  8,494 

:  99 

:  3,923 
39 

Total. . 

:  72,ii-50 

•121,680 

:  91,960 

:  94,002 

191,904 

:  64,013 

•3/  322 

: 19, 403 

12,343 

Palm  kernel  oil 


2/  Does  not  specify  Northern  or  Southern  Rhodesia. 
3/  Average  1938-39;  country  breakdown  not  available. 

Compiled  from  official  sources  and  consular  reports. 
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SOUTH  AFRICA  ATTEMPTS  COMMERCIAL 
CASTOR  BEAN  PRODUCTION  '<-" 

Tie  Union  of  South  Africa  expects  tc  produce  castor  "beans  on  a 
commercial  scale  in  1950  •    This  is  the  only  major  vegetable  oilseed 
of  importance  in  the  country's  economy  which  has  not  "been  produced 
locally. 

Approximately  10,000  acre 3  In  the  Western  Transvaal  are  being 
planted  to  a  dwarf  castor  plant  known  as  mauthner.    The  seed  origi- 
nally came  from  Hungary  and  has  proved  by  experimental  and  research 
work  during  the  last  2  years  to  "be  adapted  to  South  African  conditions. 
Svnce  the  plant  is  drought  resistant    It  appears  to  thrive  despite  the 
limited  rainfall  in  We stern  Transvaal. 

South  Africa  has  depended  on  imports  of  castor  "beans  and  oil  in 
the  past.  In  19^6  the  value  of  these  purchases  amounted  to  L3o2,000 
(approximately       koQ,  COO)  . 

The  'present  prico  level  of  castor  herns  is  approximately  L30  per 
short  tons  (ifih. 00)  . 


HOPS 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA^  POPS  CROP 
ESTIMATE.  REDUCED 

The  latest  official  report  places  the  19*+. 5  hops  crop  in 
Czechoslovakia  at  k,3^(j  metric  tons  (9;  612,000  pounds)  from  a 
harvested  area  of  7,900  hectares  (19,521  acres).    This  comperes  with 
^■,863  metric  tons  (1C, 720, 000  pounds)  from-  f,830  hectares  (19, 3^3 
acres)   in  19^+8. 

The  earlier  forecasts  had  been  for  a  crop  of  5,000  metric  ton3 
(11,023,000  pounds)  in  19*4-9-    The  small  crop  is  attributed  partly  to 
unfavorable  climatic  conditions  and  partly  to.  inexperience  and  lack 
of  interest  on  the  part  of  growers. 

The  revised  estimate  of  the  10^-9  crop  compares  with  the  prewar 
(193)+-3C)  average  of  21, ^62,000  pounds  and  with  the  official  goal 
for  19^9  of  14,881,000  pounds.    The  continued  low  production  of  hops 
in  Czechoslovakia  is  causing  considerable  concern  to  government 
authorities  in  that  country  since  hops  have  long  constituted  cne  of 
th  o  nat ' on ' s  pr  i  he I  pa 1  agr i  culture  1  export  s . 
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COTTON  AND  OTHER  FIBER 

(Week  of  December  26,  I9k9) 

COTTON -PRICE  QUOTATIONS         .....  . 

ON  WORLD  MARKETS 

The  following  table  shows  certain  cotton-price  quotations  on  foreign  markets 
converted  at  current  rates  of  exchange. 


COTTON:    Spot  prices  in  certain  foreign  markets,  and  the 
U.S.  gulf -port  average 


Market  location, 
kind,  and  quality 

[  Date 

;  I9h9 

J     Unit  of 
we  ight 

*  Unit  of 
[  currency 

:  Price  in 
:  foreign 
:  currency 

:  Equivalent 
:    U.S.  centa 
:    per  pound 

Alexandria 

:Kantar 

'•  12-22 

:  99.05  lbs. 

:Tallari 

'76.% 

:  HU.32 

Ashmouni ,  F.  G.  F  

t  n 

!  tt 

Jk.10 

42.95 

'  fi 

'.  tt 

■  11 

go. 30 

^6.55 

ICarnak,  F.-G.F,,  

f? 

I  n 

1         tt  , 

7^.05 

42.93 

Bombay 

: Candy 

1/  620.00 

Jar ila ,  Fine  ' 

tt 

'  -jQk  lbs. 

Rupee 

16.50 

Broach  Vijay.  Fine  : 

n 

tt  ! 

1/  690,00 : 

IS. 37 

Karachi  : 

'  Maund 

kl  PunJ ab ,  S.G. ,  F ine . . . : 

12-21 

:  32.23  lbs. 

'        it  ; 

77.00 

28.23 

289F  Sind,  S.G. ,  Fine. . . : 

ft 

!        tt  ; 

it  ; 

33.50 

3C.62 

289F  Punjab,  S.G.,  Fine.1 

it 

!        ti  ; 

tt  ; 

86.00 

31.53 

Buenos  Aires  ■ 

1  Metric  ton 

12-22 

2201*-. 6  lbs. 

Peso  : 

1/  too;  00 1 

37.55 

Lima  • 

'  Std.  quintal  : 

12-21 

101.  lj.  lbs.  : 

Sol  : 

(not ; 

quoted) 

n 

11  ; 

(not : 

quoted) 

Roc  if e  : 

Arroba  ' 

12-22 

•  33.07  lbs.  • 

Cruzeiro  '• 

170.00 ; 

27.97 

Sertao.  Type  5,  : 

n 

ti  « 

(not  : 

available) 

Sao  Paulo  ' 

Sao  Paulo,  Type  5 .......  '> 

n  : 

•    "  j 

n  j 

133.00  : 

30.93 

Torre on  : 

Sp .  quintal  • 

i  : 

Middling,  15/16"...  : 

it 

101. k  lbs.  i 

Peso  : 

210.00  : 

23.96 

Houston -Galveston -New    >.  : 

Orleans  av.  Mid.  15 /lb". 2 

11 

Pound  ' 

Cent  : 

30.22 

Quotations  of  foreign  markets  reported  by  cable  from  U.S.  Foreign  Service  posts 
abroad.    U.S.  quotations  from  designated  spot  markets. 


1/  Nominal. 
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COTTON -PRICE  QUOTATIONS 
ON  WORLD  MARKETS 

The  following  table  shows  certain  cotton --price  quotations  on  foreign  markets 
converted  at  current  rates  of  exchange. 

COTTON:    Spot  prices  in  certain  foreign  markets,  and  the 
U.S.  gulf -port  average 


Market  location, 
kind,  and  quality 


*  Date 

:    Unit  of 
*     vp  i  cht 

:    Unit  of 

:      Price  in 
:  foreign 
:  currency 

^Equivalent 
;U.S.  cents 
1  per  pound 

iKantar 

!  ^3.50 

■  12-29 

!  99.05  lbs. 

.Tallari 

75.05 

n 

tt 

n 

\  73.05 

;  ^2.3^ 

n 

11 

n 

81.55 

^7.27 

n 

It 

it 

;  75.55 

;  ^3.79 

!  Candy 

.     1/  620.00 

,  704  lbs. 

Rupee 

\  16.50 

n 

It 

11 

!  1/  690.00 

;   is. 37 

,  ivJct  una. 

I  12-28 

;  82.28  ibs. 

11 

77.00 

28.23 

11 

11 

;  su.oo 

30.80 

;  it 

11 

.  86.00 

;  31.53 

Metric  ton 

'  12-29 

,  220^.6  lbs. 

Peso 

1/  Uooo.oo 

1  37.55 

Sp.  quintal  \ 

quoted) 

:  12-28  ; 

101. k  lbs.  ; 

Sol 

( not 

11 

11  • 

1+00.00 

27.60 

Arroba  ] 

33.07  lbs.  : 

Cruzeiro  \ 
ti  • 

170.00 

27.97 

11 

11  • 

( not: 

available) 

ti 

11  :i« 

Sp.  quintal 

it  • 

188.00  ! 

30.93 

■  ti 

101.1+  lbs.  ; 

Peso  \ 

212.00  : 

2U.I9 

•     tt  : 

Pound 

Cent 

.   XXXXXX  : 

30.35 

Alexandria 
"Xshmouni,  Good.  .  . . 

Ashmouni,  F.G.F. .  . 

Karnak,  Good  

Karnak,  F.G.F  

Bombay 

Jarila,  Fine  

Broach  Vijay,  Fine 
Karachi 

Punjab,  S.G.,  Fine. 

289  F  Sind,  S.G. ,  Fine 

289F  Punjab,  S.G.,  Fine 
Buenos  Aires 

"Type  B  .  ..  

Lima 

Tanguis,  Type  5. 
Pima,  Type  1. . . , 
Recife 
Mata-,  Type  k, 


Sertao,  Type  5. . . 
Sao  Paulo 

Sao  Paulo,  Type  5 
Torreon 

"Middling,  15 /l6". 
Houst  on -Galve  st  on -New 
"Orleans  av.  Mid.  I5/16 ' 


Quotations  of  foreign  markets  reported  by 
abroad.    U.  S.  quotations  from  designated 

1/  Nominal. 


cable  from  U.S.  Foreign  Service  posts 
spot  markets. 
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MEXICO'S  COTTON  CROP 
ESTIMATE  REVISED  UPWARD 

The  19^9  cotton  crop  in  Mexico  is  now  estimated  at  896,000  "bales 
(of  500  pounds  gross)  compared  with  the  last  previous  estimate  of  815,000 
hales.    This  is  57  percent  higher  than  the  19^8  crop  of  570,000  hales 
which  was  the  largest  on  record  to  that  time.    The  sharp  increase  this 
year  is  attributed  to  increased  acreage,  especially  in  the  Matamoros 
district,  favorable  weather  conditions,  more  effective  methods  of  insect 
control.,  better  adapted  seed,  and  a  higher  percentage  of  irrigated  land. 

In  the  Matamoros  district  (near  Brownsville,  Texas),  where  most  of 
the  Mexican  cotton  entering  export  trade  is  grown,  production  rose  from 
109,000  bales  in  19V?  to  11+0,000  in  I9U6  and  322,000  in  19!+9-  Acreage 
for  this  district  in  1950  is  forecast  locally  at  7^0,000  acres,  represent- 
ing an  increase  of  about  30  percent  above  the  19^9  acreage. 

Exports  from  the  19^9  crop  prior  to  December  15  were  reported  at 
382,000  bales  and  the  exportable  surplus  estimated  at  610,000. bales. 
Nearly  all  of  the  remaining  surplus  has  been  sold  and  is  awaiting  shipment. 
The  principal  export  destinations  this  year  are  Canada,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  western  Europe,  including  Trizone  Germany.    Separate  figures  are  not 
available  because  practically  all  of  the  cotton  passes  through  ports  in 
the  United  States  and  is  shown  on  Mexican  trade  records  as  exports  to  the 
United  States. 

Quotations  for  Mexican  cotton  (at  Torreon)  in  recent  weeks  have 
been  lower  than  comparable  grades  and  staples  of  American  (at  Houston) 
by  5^1/2  to  6  United  States  cents  a  pound.  However,  the  difference  on 
foreign  markets  is  only  1  to  2  cents  because  of  Mexico's  export  taxes, 
exchange  regulations,  and  extra  costs  of  inland  transportation  to  port 
and  handling  charges. 

Cotton  mills  in  Mexico  are  expected  to  consume  about  285,000  bales 
during  the  19^+9-50  year.    The  entire  surplus  is  expected  to  be  exported 
during  the  year,  leaving  a  carry-over  at  the  end  of  the  season  (June  30, 
1950)  about  equal  to  the  70,000  bales  reported  at  the  beginning  of  the 
season. 


SHORTAGE  OF  COTTON  TEXTILES 
CONTINUES  IN  DENMARK  l/ 

Cotton  consumption  in  Denmark  gradually  has  been  increasing  and 
has  now  reached  the  prewar  level.    It  was  reported  at  36,000  bales  during 
the  19^8-^9  season,  or  a  slight  increase  over  the  3^,000  bales  consumed 
in  19^7-^8.    However,  yarn  production  still  does  not  meet  requirements 
of  the  weaving  mills,  and  it  has  been  necessary  to  import  about  one- 
fourth  of  all  yarn  used.    A  shortage  of  foreign  exchange  has  made  it 
necessary  for  Denmark  to  restrict  imports  of  cotton  yarn,  and  this  has 
l/  Based  on  a  report  prepared  by  Harry  LeBovit,  Agricultural  Attache. 
American  Embassy,  Copenhagen. 
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necessitated  in  turn  the  rationing  of  cotton  yarn 'to  the  mills.    This  has 
been  dene  on  the  "basis  of  their  1939  consumption. 

Securing  an  adequate  supply  of  cotton  yarn  has  "been  one  of  the  Danish 
textile  industry's  major  problems.    Belgium  has  been  one  of  the  principal 
sources  of  supply  f*or  cotton  yarn  in  the  postwar  period,  but  imports  were 
materially  reduced  because  of  the  difficulty  in  concluding  trade  agreements 
with  Belgium.    During  the  early  part  of  the  19^8-^9  season  several  weaving 
mills  had  to  close  because  of  a  lack  of  yarn  supplies.    The  situation, 
however,  improved  considerably  during  the  first  6  months  of  19^9  due  to 
increased  production  of  domestic  yarn  and  larger  imports,  and  the  textile 
industry  hopes  yarn  supplies  can  be  maintained  throughout  the  current 
season. 

Cotton  piece  goods  imports  also  have  been  restricted  due  to  the 
shortage  of  foreign  exchange.    Thi3  has  kept  supplies  of  finished  goods 
below  the  prewar  level  and  made  it  necessary  to  ration  many  cotton  items 
to  the  consumer      In  the  prewar  period  Denmark  imported  about  '+7  million 
yards  of  cotton  goods  and  produced  about  26  million  yards  in  domestic 
mills.     In  19^+6  imports  of  finished  goods  were  restricted  to  lk  million 
yards,  and  domestic  production  was  28  million  yards*    Thus,  the  total 
supply  of  cotton  goods  is  now  considerably    under  the  prewar  level. 

The  eottbn  industry  has  been  the  most  strictly  controlled  branch  of 
the  textile  industry  during  the  postwar  period.    After  October  1,  19^9 » 
existing  regulations  specifying  the  types  of  yarns  that  could  be  used  were 
abolished  on  condition  that  the  producers  agreed  not  to  reduce  the  pro- 
duction of  work  clothes,  shirting,  and  sheeting  materials.    Maximum  price 
regulations",  which  covered  about  80  percent  of  all  cotton  goods, also 
were  abolished.    There  has  been  some  easing  of  consumer  rationing,  and 
it  is  anticipated  this  also  can  be  eliminated  as  the  supplies  increase. 

Raw  cotton  imports  have  been  maintained  through  ECA  assistance 
despite  the  shortage  of  foreign  exchange.    .After  the  war,  spinning  mills 
were  using  mostly  cotton  imported  from  Brazil  but  in  \9k&  United  States 
cotton  obtained  through  ECA  funds  came  into  use  and  Imports  from  other 
countries  have  declined.     In  the  I9U8-U9  season  Denmark  secured  90  percent 
of  its  cotton  imports  from  the  United  States  and  only  10  percent  from 
Brazil.    During  the  first  3  months  (August -October)  of  the  current  season, 
the  United  States  has  exported  2,500  bales  to  Denmark. 

The  equipment  and  machinery  of  the  weaving  and  spinning  industry  are 
reported  to  be  in  poor  condition  because  of  the  long  period  of  use  during 
the  war  without  replacement.    Grants  have  been  made  to  the  spinning  mills 
for  the  purchase  of  new  machinery,  and  some  has  been  bought  in  the  United 
States  through  ECA.    Plans  are  being  made  to  increase  capacity  of  the 
spinning  mills  through  modernization  to  the  point  where  most  of  the  yarn 
requirements  can  be  met  by  domestic  production.    The  Danish  textile 
industry  also  hopes  that  production  costs  can  be  lowered  so  that  Danish 
goods  will  bo  able  to  compete  on  the  world  market  for  finished  cotton 
goods. 
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There  ia  still  a  shortage  of  skilled  workers  in  the. textile  industry 
which  must  he  filled.     Present  recruiting  and  training  programs  are  to  he 
intensified  to  fill  this  need.    The  spinning  mills  are  now.  operating  two 
shifts  per  day.  ..    ..  , 


LIVESTOCK  AND  ANIMAL  PRODUCTS 

ARG-ENTINE  CATTLE  PRICES  IN 
L INTERS  MARKET  DECLINE  l/' 

Cattle  prices  in  the  Liniers  Market  in  Buenos  Aires  are  reported  to 
have  decreased  around  20  percent  in  November  with  no  appreciable  recovery 
since.    Rising  price  levels  at  the  terminal  market  during  the  greater  part 
of  19*4-6  and  19^9  were  established  "by  cattle  destined  for  domestic  consump- 
tion.   Consequently,  this  market  has  been  the  most  profitable  outlet  for 
cattle,  and  daily  marketing  of  15,000  head  was  not  uncommon  during  the 
period. 

Recent  prices  in  the  Liniers  Market,  for  the  most  part,  have  "been 
considerably  "below  the  65  centavos  per  live  kilo  (8.8  cents  per  pound) 
"basic  quotation  established  for  export  cattle  under  the  Anglo -Argentine 
pact.    The  greater  portion  of  export  cattle  is  purchased  directly  from 
estancias  by  exporting  packers. 

The  current  drop  in  cattle  prices  has  been  of  considerable-  concern 
to  cattle  producers,  particularly  to  those  who  operate  on  a  small  or 
medium  scale.    The  Argentine  Meat  Producers  Corporation  attributes  fall- 
ing prices  to  heavy  marketings  of  cattle,  which  were  precipitated  by 
continued  dry  conditions  in  western  Buenos  Aires  Province.  Marketings 
were  further  increased  by  disrupted  slaughter  schedules  brought  about  by 
strikes  and  generally  disturbed  labor  conditions  in  the  earlier  part  of 
November. 

Frigorif icos  and  the  Municipal  Slaughterhouse,  slaughtering  for 
domestic  consumption,  are  reported  to  have  operated  without  a  subsidy 
since  July  19^9-    Notwithstanding  the  removal  of  the  subsidy,  prices  of 
cattle  destined  for  domestic  consumption  were  at  record  levels  during  the 
July-October  period.    Export  frigorif icos,  however,  continued  to  be  sub- 
sidized, but  prices  paid  in  excess  of  levels  established  by  the  official 
system  of  grades  cannot  be  included  in  the  monthly  total  of  deficits 
incurred. 


l/  Based  on  report  from  George  J.  Dietz,  Assistant  Agricultural  Attache, 
American  Embassy,  Buenos  Aires. 


